WARAQ SPEECH ACTS AND ASSOCIATED DISCOUSE FEATURES 



To accompl i sh the goal of descr i bi ng di f f erent speech styl es 
which characterize by particular mar pho— syntactic and lexical 
usages determined — on a spatial— temporal -framework — by the 
person who is speaking, kinship ties or social relationships 
between speakers and hearers and referential contents or 
subject matters into consideration, it is necessary to typify 
speech acts and clasify the discourse features prevailing in 
such types- Only after this step has been completed, styles or 
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code variants of a language may be distinguished and accounted 

far. 

In Warao soci ety , the most el ementary contact between 
two individuals, far example, a case in which one of them 
runs into the other, implies a verbal exchange, very often 
structures as follows 



(310) A: ihi kasikaha —ra 

you what INTERROG 
* How are you? * 



B: bahuka -te ihi bahuka -te -ra. 

be good NON-PAST you be good NON-PAST INTERROG 
I am good. Are you good?" 

A: bahuka -te 

be good NON-PAST 
' I am good * 

B: yak sra 
goodness AU6M 
'Fine* 



The speech act quoted above, called BAHUKA A RIBU 
"words of saying to be good' or 'wards of greeting" , may vary 
according to circumstances such as kinship, degree of 
intimacy, frequency of meeting, purpose of the encounter if it 
is intentional, and others- This particular speech act tends 
to be rather formal particularly because among the Warao, 
personal relations are plentiful of respect and consideration 
for the elderly and for the masculine members of the nuclear 
and extended families- Thus, this greeting formula is almost 
compulsory. It is quite likely that individuals who are 
closely acquainted will use jargon of over sexually-oriented 
content in their greeting. These interlocutors will 
incorporate such sexual remarks into BAHUKA A RIBU bringing 
about a different type of speech act known as ENOYABA A RIBU 
'words of making fun*. The resultant speech act, an informal 
var i ant of BAHUKA A RI BU , af ten i n vol ves two mal es , or 
females, of similar age, usually youngsters, that may belong 
to the same family or to different ones. The discoursive 
sequence in ENOBAYA A RIBU may develop along the following 
lines 



(311) A: kasikaha ihi wata -hato -ira —ra 

what you intercourse doer AUG INTERROG 
<lit.) 'How are you, the one one that gets engaged 
in frequent coition*, or 
'How are you, big dick?* 
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B: kasikaha ma yaba 
what my friend 
'How are you, my -friend?* 

A: bahuka — te 

be good NON-PAS 
* I am good ' 

B: yak -era 
goodness AUGM 

'Fine' 



These speech acts and their verbalizations are -free 
from spatial , temporal and contextual constraints in BAHUKAYA 
A RIBU and ENOYABA A RIBU, person is determinant for the 
occurrence of either one code or the other- If the encounter 
of the interlocutors — or participants — in these speech acts 
lasts enough as to consider that it fits into the category of 
a visit, the interplay of space, time and person contributes 
to define a new different speech act called DEHEWARA A RIBU 
'words of saying stories'. The latter often proceeds indoors, 
once greeting has finished and participants have taken seats 
on the floor, or in any available piece of furniture including 
hammocks. The act in most cases begins by questioning the 
visitor as exemplified in (312) below 



<312) kasikaha den -ekira -ra 

what story no INTERROG 
"What's up? Any story?' 



As a response, the one inquired might choose to narrate 
any of hi s/her mast recent experiences. Thi s chai ce impl i es 
the development of a speech act that may be considered a 
sub-type within DEHEWARA A RIBU 'words of saying stories'. The 
tel 1 i ng of stor i es about personal af f ai rs al ready past or i n 
progress is known as ERIBU 'words of saying about common 
events' . These stories may deal with topics as diverse as 
family news, financial or health problems, communal routines 
or travel 1 i ng ep i sodes . A f rag men t of a con ver sat i on on a 
journey is offered in (313) 

(313) a. wahukatu — ya oko nabaka — n -a — e 

last ALL we arrive sg PUNC PAST 
'Finally, we arrived' 

b. anaka ta —era — witu naba sibi 
storm strength AUGM H.I. river half 

namoni — n -a -e 

strike sg PUNC PAST 

'A big storm struck us in the middle of the 

river' 
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oko wanari -bu -a -e 
we sink ITER PUNC PAST 
'We almost sunk' 

'Finally, we arrived. A big storm struck us 
when we were in the middle of the river. Our 
canoe was close to sink" 



Other topics can be selected in answering the question 
in (312), all depending upon the roles of the interlocutors. 
If they happen to be practitioners of medical and religious 
activities among the Warao, their stories would mainly concern 
sickness, labelled NOBARA A RIBU 'words of saying stories 
about sickness*, or they might be about sorrow and regret, 
called SANA A RIBU 'words of saying stories about distress'. A 
NOBARA A RIBU text is presented in <314> below 



(314) oko kuana yaota — te arone 

we hardness work NON-PAST although 

yak -era nahoro — te osi bu 
goodness AUGM eat NON-PAST morokoto 

(kind of 

fish) 

masi a toma noboto -ma saba baka a mi ho 
deer of meat child PL for vaca of breast fluid 
( ven i son ) ( cow ) 

(caw milk) 

moa — te 

give NON-PAST 



ta — te —mo a noboto —ma wab —a — e kuarc 
that LOC ABL of child PL die PUNC PAST since 
(from there) 

oko reha -te 

we fear NON-PAST 



taraa -tika hebu nao -kuna 
this LOC bad spirit come INCH PRES 
(right here) 

Although we work hard and eat well, morokoto . 
venison and cow milk (is) given to the children, we 
are afraid because the children die. A bad spirit 
begins to come right here' 



A SANA A RIBU 'words of saying stories about distress' 
text is shown in (315) 
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(315) m- auk a wab -a -e kuare ine arao ana ha 
lsg.POS son die PUNC PAST as I people no COP 

(without 
f ami 1 y ) 

sina wab -a -e m- auk a sanuka 
one die PUNC PAST lsg.POS son small ness 



yak -era tai ha ona -naka 
goodness AUGM he COP cry NEG 

(lit.) "I am wihout a -family as my son died. The dead 
one was my little kid. He was a good boy. (You) do 
not cry" 



A speech act of the kind exemplified in (315) would 
likely include as well the description of some shamanistic 
procedures used to cure the sick. In this case, the 
participating shamans to make their points as clearly as 
possible will explain their performances quoting pieces of 
their curing invocations. This is observed in (316) 



< 3 1 6) dubuhu nebu waba — te 

quick man die NON-PAST 

maraka aisi a waba —naka ta -te 
maraka with die NEG AUX NON-PAST 

kareko ma— auka —ma ma— ribu noko — kotu 
kareko lsg.POS son PL lsg.POS word obey 2pl . IMP 

yatu i ne i nataba — te 
2pl.G I master NON-PAST 

yatu aisia ine -isi ta -i -ha 

you AGEN I DAT strength COMP PERF 

'This man will die quickly. (But) he will not die by 

virtue of this maraka . Karekos . my sons, yon all, 

obey me. I master you: give me your power * 



The text in (316) shows some specialized terms as well 
as some particular meanings in euphemistic senses, in accord 
with the interacting dyad, since it must be remembered that 
the speaker and the hearer share a religious status. In (316), 
maraka "a rattle" and kareko "pebbles of a rattle" &re 
fundamental instruments to be used and invoked in shamanistic 
curing rituals. This is so in the case of the pebbles of the 
rattle because stones are very uncommon in the territories 
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occupied by the Warao. Rather, this land has alluvial terrains 
made out o-f clay and sand that the Orinoco River has gradually 
deposited in the banks of the many mouths of its Delta. 
Therefore, occasional stones or fragments of ancient rocks 
that have been uncovered by the waters Are perceived by the 
Warao as signalling magical and sacred places considered 
habitats of spirits. Small pieces of these stones in the hands 
of a shaman means that he is in possession of the power and 
wisdom of the inhabiting spirits. The kareko 'pebbles of a 
rattle* Are tutelary spirits in Warao religious beliefs which 
Are kept prisoners in the maraka *a rattle* by shamans. 



A visit to a Warao household may also turn around the 
telling of stories about ancestry. This kind of speech act is 
called DENOBQ A RIBU words of saying stories about 
ancestors*. DENOBQ A RIBU is generally induced by initial 
statements such as those in (317—318) below 



(317) dehe wara -u 

story speak 2sg. IMP 
'You, tell a story!" 



(31B) dehe wara -kotu 

story speak 2pl.IMP 
You all, tell a story! 



Such as indicated by the statements in (317—318) , 
DENOBQ A RIBU 'words of saying stories about ancestors" is 
highly dependent upon the person parameter. In this respect, 
person appears to take precedence over the two other important 
parameters for the defining of this speech act, namely time 
and space . (317—318) suggest a story— tel 1 i ng sessi on in whi ch 
there is one or several story-tel ler (s) addressing a group or 
auditorium. (317—319) represent an unidirectional system. 
Unidirectional telling of ancestral tales involves the 
presence of one, or more individuals of social relevance, as a 
story-teller or story-tellers. Hence, it may be expected 
formality, or at least, a semi -formal treatment. As well, 
story-telling sessions conducted by such characters appear to 
be highly-bound to space. They preferably occur in the place 
or the addresser , who would probably be the kobenahoro 
* governor * or any aidamo * chief * . A further aspect to be 
consi der ed about the uni di recti onal si tuat i on rel ates to the 
behavior of the listeners which is almost totally passive, 
remaining in silence all over the delivering. In this case, 
1 i steners ' part i ci pat i ons — i f any — general 1 y conf i ne 
themselves to collective laughing as a response to stimuli of 
comic nature. 
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Another speech act that has been detected — cal 1 ed 
DIHIBU ' words of giving explanations 1 — covers discussions 
intended for solving communal problems, particularly those 
which have caused physical and verbal violence or any other 
k i nd of di sagreement among the War ao of a vi 1 1 age - The 
contextual situation for DIHIBU is somewhat defined by the 
time, space, person and referential content parameters. A 
DIHIBU session meets at night in the place of any community 
leader, whether this is the home of the kobenahoro * governor', 
or any airamo 'chief * — the bisikari ' fiscal * , kabitano 
'captain' or borisia 'policeman'. The confronting parties 
together with relatives and friends show up at the meeting 
place where the kobenahoro and other chiefs might have 
convened, and one by one expresses points of view about the 
matter. They may be questioned to clarify doubts. Once 
argumentations have been evaluated, one of the chiefs 
interprets what has happened and makes a point on what the 
consequences of such deeds may be or might have been. Finally, 
he encourages the ceasing of hostilities and the restoration 
of harmony between the upset men , groups or f ami 1 i es . The 
chief emphasizes in the need of sticking to peaceful solutions 
such as the ancestors always did. The chiefs' pieces of advice 
sel dom generate react i ons other than those 1 eadi ng to a 
settlement; nonetheless, the participants in DIHIBU meetings 
may go on in the discussion of the problem for several hours 
to adjust the terms of the arrangement. My data suggests that 
consensus is obtained very quickly when the chief is a 
skillful orator- In egalitarian societies like the Warao, 
leading statuses correlate with ability to preserve good 
interpersonal relations in groups and communities. The 
opposite condition — current alteration of social order and 
delay to bring it back — means leadership weakening, and often 
this triggers the renewal of community heads. 



A fragment of DIHIBU 'words of giving explanations' 
involving three participants in an exchange of offenses and 
derogatory phrases is shown in (319) 



(319) A: tai nibora as -ira ine tai mi -komoni 
that man badness AUGM I 3sg.Q see NEB POT 



ine tai obono -naka tai tomana ekira 

I 3sg.O want NEG he shame no 

'That man is very bad. I cannot see (stand) him. I 

do not want (dislike) him. He is shameless' 



ihi as —ira tomana ekira 

you badness AUGM shame no 

'You are bad. You are shameless (in defensive 

reply) ' 
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A: ma -mo ihi naru -te 

lsg.O ABL you go NON-PAST 

kasikaha ihi non -a -e 
what you do PUNC PAST 

ihi as -ira non -a -e tai nona -naka 
you badness AUGM do PUNC PAST 3sg.O do NEB 
l You go (away) from me- What you did!- You did 
wrong- You do not do it < again) 

B: inare ta -u naru 
shut up AUX 2sg.IMP go 

hi mi -kitane obono -naka ihi ma 
2sg.O see INFINIT want NEG you lsg.O 

ekutu -bu -naka 

make fun ITER NEG 

'Shut up. Go (away)- I do not want to see you- You 

do not make fun of me* 

A: kasikaha tai ihi non -a -e -ra 

what 3sg-0 you do PUNC PAST INTERROG 

ihi nona -te -kore ine hi yewere -te 

I do NON-PAST COND I 2sg-0 reject NON-PAST 

nona —naka 

do NEG 

'How could you do it?. If you do it I will reject 

you- You do not do it (anymore)* 

According to the data analyzed in (310-319) in the 
preceding, Warao relevant speech acts may be summarized as 
follows 



1- BAHUKA A RIBU 

' words of expressi ng wel 1 — bei ng * 

2- ENOYABA A RIBU 
'words of making fun* 

3. DEHEWARA A RIBU 

words of telling stories' 

j 3-1. ERIBU 

'Words of talking about common events* 

• 3-1.1- NOBARA A RIBU 

j 'Words of telling stories about sickness' 
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3. 1.2. SANA A RIBU 

"Words of telling stories about distress' 

3.2. DENOBO A RIBU 

"Words of telling stories about ancestry" 

4. DIHIBU 

" Words of gi vi ng explanati ons * 



TABLE 24: Relevant speech acts in Warao 



The f our major types accounted f or and t hei r sub— types 
rank from the least bound tD the parameters considered for 
studying style in this research — BAHUKA A RIBU 'words of 
expressing well— being * — to the most bound to such 
parameters — DIHIBU "words of giving explanations" . On the one 
hand, the discoursive characteristics of BAHUKA A RIBU are 
heavily dependent upon person, they are not determined by 
either time or space though- On the other hand , DIHIBU * words 
of gi v i ng ex pi anat i ons * shows a strong i nteract i on of t i me , 
space and person. In the intermediate positions, in DEHEWARA A 
RIBU "words of tell ing stories" , for instance, space and 
person are quite relevant. In this type, time is important to 
a lesser degree. 

It is convenient to state that speech acts in Warao do 
not presuppose rigidity in verbal sequences. In fact, verbal 
sequences general ly vary, but they essentially structure in 
the manner the examples show. I have used some portions of my 
collected recordings that may be thought as being 
representative of the Warao way of thinking and acting. 

Fi nal 1 y , I have not of f ered an ex haust i ve i n ventory of 
speech acts because the process of acculturation of the Warao 
has made increasingly remote the possibil ities to celebrate 
traditional religious rituals such as nahanamu or the 
presenting of palm tree flour offerings to kanobo "our 
grandfather " . I never had the chance to attend this ceremony 
because it is no 1 onger seasonal 1 y observed . Another speech 
act that I was unable to witness was the one associated with 
bur i al s , events that have qui te di st i ncti ve di scour si ve 
features according to data by Barral ( 1964) . 
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